SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


January 1922 


HE color supplement with the first 
article on color by Mr. Heckman 
will be received with joy by the 
students and teachers of design, and 
our china decorators should receive 
the fullest benefit from it. Color 
is the one part of decorative design 
which is most difficult to master 
and any illumination on this subject 
is of the greatest possible value. 
So it is with pleasure that we call attention both to the supple- 
ment and the article and wish our readers all good luck and 
happiness in the New Year ushered in under such favorable 
auspices. 


x iH 
We wish it had been possible to give one of the stained glass 
designs in color. Mrs. Stroud is particularly happy in her color 
combinations and the examples in color sent to us with the 
article showed that her pupils have been able to greatly profit 
by her instruction. Little attention seems to have been given 
so far to the possibilities of leaded colored glass for home decora- 
tion. When we think of colored glass windows we almost always 
have the idea that they are specially intended for churches and 
that the field is too narrow to offer many opportunities to de- 
signers, but there is no reason why the beautiful, resting effects 
of sun light passing through a colored glass window should not 
be used in our houses much more than they have been until 
now. It isasubject which should be taken up both by designers 
and by manufacturers of colored glass, and a branch of decora- 
tive art which seems capable of great development. 
x 


The clever work of Miss Todd’s students in toy making 
at the Shortridge High School of Indianapolis should encourage 
other schools to try this interesting and also entertaining 
problem. So few of our commercial toys have any real joy in 
them in the way of design and color that we would welcome 
more artistic work in that direction. 

x 

We are glad to show several examples of ceramic designs 
made under the inspiration of Mr. Heckman’s articles in former 
issues of Keramic Studio; executed in color, they should be very 
attractive. We hope that more students of design will send in 
the work they will do from the series of lessons in color. It is 
a great joy to the editor to see concrete evidence that the work 


of Keramic Studio has not been in vain. 
x 


We would again call the attention of our beginning china 
decorators to the Answers to Correspondents columns. Ques- 
tions relating to decoration, firing, materials, or any department 
of ceramic work, will be gladly answered in these columns and 
on the Beginners’ page. 

We would also be glad to have our readers let us know 
what special subjects they would like to find discussed and 
illustrated in the pages of Keramic Studio, it would guide us 
in the selection of subjects for coming articles, for we are most 
anxious to give what is most needed in the way of instruction. 
There has been an occasional complaint of late that the ceramic 
designs published have tended towards heaviness rather than 
to the lighter, daintier touch. As a matter of fact, these criti- 


cised ceramic designs, if interpreted in enamel colors, would 
be found to be surprisingly dainty, if the right color combina- 
tions were used. China decorators are misled by the execution 
of the designs for reproduction in strong black brush work, but 
the same motifs can be used with a lighter touch, if desired. It 
is not always necessary to reproduce a design bodily, the lines 
and spotting can be made more delicate or simplified. We are 
glad to say, however, that an increasing number of workers 
have learned to use the Keramic Studio designs as inspiration, 
rather than copies. The editor had the good fortune the other 
day to see a large Christmas sale of small and large articles 
decorated in the majority of cases from inspiration found in the 
pages of Keramic Studio. The artist is one of the most success- 
ful that we know and claims that neither during the war nor 
since has she moticed any falling off either in her classes or 
sales, which, under the circumstances, is a remarkable record, 
and reflects no little credit on Keramic Studio as well as on the 
artist in question. 

There has been now and then a complaint that much 
material was given in these pages which was not directly applic- 
able to ceramics. But, dear decorators, cannot you see that 
it is of the greatest importance that you should learn all the 
principles of good design, and that there is not a problem given 
but in this respect bears as much on ceramic decoration as on 
any other craft. It was because china decoration fell into bad 
repute among artists, because of the lack of knowledge of fine 
spacing, appropriate decoration, good color and design, ete., 
shown by the decorators of so-called hand painted china, that 
Keramic Studio gave such prominence to the study of the 
principles of design; and we have the great happiness of seeing 
our efforts bearing fruit in many directions. You would be 
surprised to find how much of ability you have to do your own 
designing, or at least your own adaptation, if you would follow 
the lessons in design as they come out, with efforts of your own, 
first, as called for in the lesson, and then arranged for ceramic 
work. ‘Try it. 

x 

We are thinking of having another competition in ceramic 
design soon, and it will be along the line of “Little Things to 
Make,” so get busy making sheets of interesting motifs and 
arrangements on small articles, and show us what you can do 
along dainty lines as well as in bolder treatments; and make your 
sheets in color as well as black and white, for we shall call for 
both. The competition will be announced in the February 
issue. 

An encouraging letter was received from the Director of 
Art of the New York High Schools. Referring to our December 
issue, he said: ‘“‘ This impresses me with having so much material 
of value to our High School art teachers that | venture to suggest 
that you send a letter to each of the chairmen of the art depart- 
ments of the New York City High Schools, with a copy of this 
issue, and the suggestion that the art department subscribe to 
the Magazine because of its value to teachers having work in 
design to do.” 

If all the schools which have art departments would sub- 
scribe to Keramic Studio, it would mean a good deal to us and 
would enable us to make many improvements which we have 
always had in mind but were never able to carry out. 
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DESIGNS BY HELEN ALVORD 


COLOR IN DESIGN 
Albert W. Heckman 


= our lessons last year we dealt with line arrangement and 
pattern of dark-and-light areas which are two of the three 
important structural elements in all design. Now we will 
take up color, the third and by far the most interesting of all 
of these three qualities, an understanding of which is necessary 
to produce good work. We need to take this up as a subject 
for study, and to learn how to create fine harmonies in color, 
for harmony of color, as well as harmony of line and tone, is an 
indispensable factor in our art. We are eager to take this up 
too, for color fascinates us. Probably the reason for this is 
that color never ceases to be real. In a landscape painting or 
in a flower design, we represent or we interpret certain forms 
which in our work, to all outward appearances at least, always 
remain presentations or interpretations. But color, as such, is 
ACTUAL, and it may be as real in the picture or design, as it is 
in the landscape or flower. It is not, however, this outward 
reality which merely fascinates us that we make our aim. It 
is color harmony. 

Too much of our color work is based only upon what we, 
as students, have been told is good. How many of us have not 
heard that only grayed colors are refined! That we should 


-GRACE BROTNEY 


never use bright colors save in small quantities! That our 
colors are not true to Nature, and many other similar senseless 
sayings of no art value. Our love for bright colors may be 
developed a hundred-fold—yes a thousand-fold—and we may 
learn to use them freely, and still keep within the bounds of 
good taste. The joy that comes from learning how to combine 
them is worth many times the effort made to understand them. 
At the same time our appreciation for the less intense or grayed 
colors may grow and we may learn how to make an intense 
color less intense without making it lifeless and muddy. Then 
in our study of color, as we shall pursue it in the lessons to 
follow, we will soon learn that colors do not have to ‘‘be true 
to Nature,” for Nature is not a criterion of color harmony. It 
is neither necessary nor advisable to copy the hues in an autumn 
leaf to get a color scheme, nor need we paint leaves green, 
because they may happen to be green. Harmony is our judge 
and if black leaves are more harmonious in our designs than 
green, then black they shall be. 


To understand how to combine colors it is first necessary 
to be able to define them. It will not do to say that “‘lilae or 
carnation looks well with apple-green or peach-pink.’”’ We must 
avoid, in our study at least, these trade color names of flowers 
and fruits, even though for practical purposes we are obliged 
to give them in treatments of designs. Instead, what we will 
do will be to consider the three dimensions of Hue, Value and 
Intensity which all color has and we will speak in these terms 
as much as possible. A thorough knowledge of these terms 
will be a remarkable help. Then we will take up cool colors 
and warm ones, color sequence, color vibration in design and 
the use of black, white and gold as colors endowed with 
special virtues for our particular work. 


But first of all let us make it clear what we mean by Hue, 
Value and Intensity. By hue we mean the spectrum name of 
the color such as red, yellow, green, blue, purple, yellow-green, 
green-yellow, etc. In naming these composite or secondary 
hues we call them yellow-green or green-yellow depending upon 
which is predominant. By value we mean the light or dark ina 
color irrespective of its hue or intensity. For example: in the 
design at the left of the top of the color plate we have a light 
blue and a dark one of the same particular blue, or, in other 
words, we have two values of a certain hue. By intensity we 
mean the brightness, the saturation or the chroma of the 
pigment. For example: all of the colors in the design at the 
left of the bottom of the supplement are intense (making 
allowances for some loss of brightness in this reproduction) as 


compared with the colors in the lower right design which are 
all grayed ones. In the center design also we have intense 


colors of one hue (red) contrasted with grayed tones of another 
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THREE VARIATIONS OF ONE MOTIF—-HENRIETTA MASON 


hue (yellow). If we were to analyze these color schemes we 
would find that in each one the hue, the value or the intensity 
of color has served to harmonize them all by virtue of being 
an element relating each to the other. Harmony implies rela- 
tionship. In hue, colors may be closely related, that is they 
may be analogous or near each other in the spectrum as yellow- 
green, green and blue-green are. We could combine these in 
making simple harmonies, or we might combine opposites, 
which by their very position are related. These opposites are 
generally spoken of as being complementary and sometimes 
a combination of them is called a complementary color scheme 
but these so-called complementary color schemes are of less 
value than is usually accredited them. We would not think 
of merely putting opposites together in this way and calling 
this arule of harmony. We might, however, combine contrast- 
ing colors if we subordinated one to the other, but even then 
we would find our scheme very much improved were we to add 
a neighbor of one or the other and in this way relate them more 
to each other. 

All the while we are considering these questions of what 
hues to combine we must think of the values of each. Perhaps 
the hues might be all very light in value or they may all be 
very dark, or, some of them may be dark while others are 
light. Sometimes, when we want to get a very flat effect for a 
surface design or a wall hanging which will not “‘stand out” too 
much, we purposely make all the colors of one value. On the 
other hand, when we want to emphasize pattern we avoid 
having colors of all the same value. What beauty the designs 
which we made in our last few problems may have is dependent 
upon their pattern, and the success we have in translating these 
in colors will not depend on just getting a good color scheme but 
in not losing the dark-and-light pattern in them while working 
with color. All of the designs illustrated in the supplement 
were first developed in tones of two values like those on these 
two pages, and the most satisfactory ones made in color from 
tracings were those in which the original pattern was not lost. 

When we work with color we must keep a number of irons 
in the fire. The third one is intensity. This is the brightness, 
the chroma or the saturation of the color as already mentioned. 
One of the simplest harmonies of intensity we might create 
would be one of neutral gray and one color. Neutral gray will 
harmonize with any color and with black and white also because 
it is related to each of these. A neutral gray is the opposite 
of an intensity scale of any hue, were we to make a scale in 
which the steps started with full color, gradually eliminating 
the color without changing the value of each successive step. 


This quality of intensity is the one which beginners have most 
difficulty in grasping, for they generally think of high ones as 
being necessarily intense ones. This we will take and explain 
in a later issue, for space only permits this general introduction 
this month. 

Nothing has been said of the application which could be 
made of these designs, for application was not stressed in the 
making of them. They are, however, all practical designs and 
many applications were made of them, as suggested in the 
following treatments. These applications were made outside 
of class, for in the First Year Art-Structure Course in Teachers 
College, where these original designs were developed, the whole 
aim is to learn what Art is. The applications come in due time. 


MARGUERITE WHIPPLE 


Background, Black. Band at edge, boat form, veinings of leaves and 
half circle around centers of two upper flowers, also circle around center 
flower, are Antwerp Blue. Leaves and two dots at top of boat form are 
Grass Green, stems of Meadow Green mixed with a little Black. Outer cir- 
cles of all other flowers are Lotus Yellow. All center spots are Oak Brown. 
The outer half circle in centers of the two upper flowers and the circles around 
centers of the three flowers across, also the outer half circle of the large lower 
flower, are Amethyst. Center circle of the large lower flower is Wistaria. 
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LEADED-GLASS WINDOW DESIGNS AS A SCHOOL 
PROBLEM 
Ida Wells Stroud 


HILE the main purpose of a window is to let in light and 

air, there are places where a softened light is more 
agreeable, and where curtains are not practical the mellowed 
light of a beautiful design in leaded glass seems just right. 

In making these designs as in all others, attention must 
be given first to the general planing and spacing of the panel. 
Consider the proportions of the different parts to the whole. 

Working out this problem in a class at the Fawcett School 
in Newark, New Jersey, we decided upon the landscape, with 
or without figures, as the subject matter. The panel was first 
divided into main spaces, sky and ground. Students were 
asked to pian uneven areas of each; either more sky than ground 
or vice versa. Then the center of interest was placed, and 
whether it happened to be a man on horseback, a single figure 
or a clump of trees and houses, it was put near the center and 
facing into the composition. The middle distance was sketched 
in, then some note of interest in the foreground and lastly the 
distance. So far it was merely a line sketch done in charcoal. 
We stop here to consider some of the limitations of the material 
from which the finished product is to be fashioned. 

Glass is not a pliable medium and for our purpose must be 
cut into pieces that are afterwards to be joined, to form the 
window. ‘These parts are fastened together by a lead tape that 
surrounds each piece and binds it to the rest. So a leaded-glass 
design must be one that is simple enough to be expressed in 
comparatively few shapes. It must call for no very small ones 
or none that would be too difficult to cut-and set in. It may 
readily be seen that a very long slender shape is more fragile 


than a broad or round one and a very irregular shape of many 
different curves would be broken in the cutting, to say nothing 
of the difficulty of getting it in. Such pieces add to the time 
required to execute the window and consequently to the ex- 
pense; and as they usually add nothing to its beauty they are 
undesirable. Hands and faces are painted, if realistically ex- 
pressed, on a piece of glass the size of entire part to be thus 
represented. 

Returning to our sketch, the next step was to go over all 
lines to make them decorative ones, by broadening and making 
lines of uniform width, thereby converting the charcoal sketch 
into a decorative line composition. The construction of the 
window being largely lines makes it necessary to use them as a 
part of the decoration. Attention was given to the rhythmic 


arrangement of all lines into intersecting groups, surrounding 


well-planned shapes, making the lead design as interesting as 
possible, and keeping it an arrangement of dark lines on a 
pattern of light and dark shapes and spaces of values all above 
high dark, because light colored panes are more transparent 
than dark ones. 

When the composition had been sufficiently worked up in 
charcoal to show a strong simple pattern, all were pinned on 
the wall for public criticism, after which they were copied in 
color by being first traced onto a piece of heavy French char- 
coal paper, the lines put in with a number three Speedball pen 
and waterproof ink. Then the different shapes were filled in 
with colors of lower values than those of the charcoal tones, the 
students chosing their own color schemes. The pigment was 
laid on quite heavily, dried and then stroked off again to give 
a transparent effect. The stroking process is as follows: 


(Continued on page 160) 
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UNITS OF DESIGN 
Adelaide A. Robineau 


HE beginning student of design almost always is at a loss 

for a “‘modus operandi” in composing a unit of design. An 
excellent method for developing facility in evolving units of 
decoration, which is at the same time a problem of space filling 
and fine arrangement of dark and light, is to have the student 
divide a page into one and one-half inch squares, in each of 
which an inch and a quarter circle is drawn. Then give as a 
problem to compose a flower unit in each circle, which will fill 
the circle and at the same time be an interesting division of 
space and an appealing arrangement of dark and light. 

The elements necessary are pistils, stamens and petals 
and the flower form must be kept as simple as possible. The 
almost endless variety of arrangement that will be evolved by 
an interested class is amazing. 

Then, from the page of, say, thirty of these flower units, 
have the students select the best five, guiding them in the elim- 
ination, but trying to have them judge for themselves which are 
best and why. Then repeat this problem in a square, an oval, 


an oblong square, both upright and horizontal, and finally | 


in some irregular form. 

These units are sketched in roughly with a pencil to get 
the general placing, then painted in with brush and India ink. 
The flower head only is used at first. Afterward the entire 
flower may be used in a circle, square, etc., of larger measure- 
ment. Then other motifs can be used such as birds, animals, 
etc.3 After a certain facility in black and white is acquired, color 
can be used, first black and white and one color and later using 
several colors in combination. 

The students should have a loose leaf note book, made of 
smooth drawing paper, perforated so that the pages can be 
filed and kept in order. The first work should be done on 


ordinary cheap paper, then the selected units transferred to the 
good loose leaf and inserted in the note book. In this way a sort 
of reference book of original motifs can be kept for later work, 


_when the units can be used in combination for more complicated 


designs. 

Try to keep the students from copying any real flower; 
the more the imagination is developed, the more valuable will 
be this problem. They can, to begin, think of some flower head, 
reducing it in their minds to its simplest characteristics and 
then working out a simple arrangement of these characteristics 
in an interesting arrangement of dark and light. If desired, 
the problem can be worked out in black and greys before passing 
into color. This is also a very useful and satisfactory problem. 


DESIGN FOR PLATES (Supplement) 
Albert W. Heckman 


ESIGN at the left of top of color plate by Miss Helen 

Leverance. For a cover of box. To be done in following 

soft enamels: Vermillion, Amethyst, Florentine Green, and 

two tones of blue which may be made by using Nanking Blue 
with Cobalt Blue—adding a little white for the lighter tone. 

Design at right top by Miss Helen Alvord. A design to 
be worked out in yarns of these colors on a soft creamy white 
material. 

Design in middle of page by Miss Helen Alvord. For box 
cover in soft enamels, Lilac or Amethyst, soft Yellow, Orange, 
Vermillion, Willow Green, Florentine Green and Canary Yellow. 

Designs at bottom of page by Miss Anna Wiecking. For 
bags to be done in applique as suggested here. Added stitches 
may be used to ornament the edges of the flowers appliqued, or 
part of the design itself could be done in embroidery. 
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LEADED-GLASS WINDOW DESIGNS 


(Continued from page 156) 


On a drawing board that has been covered with oil cloth, 
lay a wet blotter the size of the design to be stroked; then wet 
the paper quickly and thoroughly all over, on both sides, by 
holding it under a faucet and turning on the water. Lay it 
earefully and smoothly on the wet blotter and with the board 
slanted into a sink or basin, stroke with a large flat bristle brush 
that is at least an inch wide. Begin bravely and fearlessly to 
stroke lightly directly across the design. Start at the top and 
continue over the entire surface. Keep a little water flowing 
over the paper all the while you stroke. If you have not used 
this method before you will think that you have ruined the 
whole thing, but keep right on until all surplus pigment has 
floated off. Stroke sometimes in the opposite direction to even 
things up a bit. Do not rub or dig with the brush and try to 
avoid getting some spots lighter than others. Absorb all re- 
maining water from the paper with a clean rag or white blotter 
and fasten the paper down to the wet blotter on the board with 
plenty of thumb tacks. 


As soon as the surface seems dry enough so that the paint 
will not run beyond the black lines, which should still be black, 
go over the remaining tones of light color with a thin wash of 
each to take away the washed out appearance. This should be 
transparent enough so that when the paper is dried and held 
up to the light it will look like a leaded-glass window. 

Although our designs were about one-quarter the size of 
an actual window, the ones we had mounted in narrow dark 
cardboard mats and put up in the windows during our last 
exhibit, were thought by many of our visitors to be the real 
article. 


The relative strength of material to the size of the window 
and width of tape to size of glass may be seen by studying any 
window of this character. The Columbus design was made 
with the thought of its appropriateness to a school building to 
be placed perhars at the end of a long hall. Those of the 
mounted knights are symbolic of Youth starting on his journey 
through life; and the others of green fields and bright skies 
would take us away from the grind of city life into a land of 
peace and contentment. 
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PLATE, CUP AND SAUCER—M. CELETTE CARTER 
See Prob. VI, Heckman, February, 1921, Keramic Studio 


To be done in green gold with touches of bright pinks and purples in flowers. 
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PLATE AND BOWL—-M. CELETTE CARTER 


See Heckman Prob. VI, February, 1921, Keramiec Studio 


Design for gold on white china. 


Color, if desired, may be added in the narrow white border at edge. 
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(Treatment page 169) 


DESIGN FOR COPPER LUSTRE PITCHER—NELLIE HAGAN 


See Seventh article on design—Heckman, April, 1921, Keramic Studio 
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Elephant toy motif, reduced—-actual size 12 in. high. Sawed from wood two in. thick. Color scheme:_Neutral Blue Green, Vermilion, 


Light Yellow and Black. 


TOY MAKING AS A SCHOOL PROBLEM 
(CONTINUED) 


Marie C. Todd 
An amusing design was a very literal interpretation of 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s Friendly Cow verses: 


“The friendly cow all red and white 
I love with all my hear‘' 
She walks among the meadow grass 
And eats the meadow flowers.” 


An interesting market character motif combined the use 


of wood and petroplast in a toy called the Butcher; a little 
boy and his cart and goat team were also made in this 
fashion. 

An historical toy motif well designed and made by a boy 
student, was a Mexican driving a team of oxen. In his 
open cart is a load of wood. This toy was made entirely of 
wood and gaily painted. The same student designed a 
marionette and made its costume of batik dyed and designed 


silk, including a turban on the head, a tunic and full trou- 


sers. He named his toy Omar Khayyam. 


Roller toys were designed of circular pieces of wood 
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CARVED WOODEN “Toy 
Leather harness made ot old kid 


The figure is securely fastened with wooden pegs into the cart. 
Actual size {2 in. by 7} in. 


Carving done with knife and coping saw. 
gloves. 


about two inches thick, with a radius of three inches in 
diameter. This gave opportunity for a different type of 
design adapted to a circle. Usually an animal motif was 
chosen and carved wood sticks about two feet long were 
made with the toys in order that they might be rolled as a 
hoop would be rolled by a child. 

There are not many students in my class who choose the 
constructive type of toy to be made by hand, but a few have 
been very successful with these. Various motifs thai have 
been used are a living-room design like an open box doll 
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Rolling Tar with Carved Wood Stich 
' 


Rolling Toy with Carved Wceod Stick Reduced in the illustration to half size 
Stick is two feet long. Color scheme: Peacock or Royal Blue, Light 
Yellow, Red Orange and Dark Blue Green. 


house, mounted on a one-inch wood board, with a garden as 
part of the design. A nursery was designed in the same 
way with a hinged front and attractive furniture, including 
cabinets for toys designed in thin wood. The size of this 
toy was 12!4 by 20 inches and 14 inches in height, all 
mounted on a board of harmonious color. One of these 


| CARVED WOoDEN TOY aaa 


Wood Sculpture Toy. 
wood is shown. 
light grey. 


Actual size 11 in. long. 
The oxen have wire rings in their noses. 


Knife and coping saw used. Carved figure is fastened with wooden pegs into the cart. 
Their yoke is of wood painted white with scarlet red decorations. 
The cart is light brown wood stain color with scarlet outlines. 


— 


AN Ox CART 


A small load of 
The oxen are 
The figure is warm red brown, white and black. The 


student had a historical design in mind to represent the time when the Spaniards first introduced oxen and their use into Mexico. 
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Top of Deal Board mounted on a wooden board } in. thick and 14 in. by 18. width and length. Edge of board painted vermillion. 
Actual size of toy 15 in. high 


rooms was constructed of “compo” board and the other one 
of one-eighth inch wood. : 

A boy designed a little theater called “The Bijou’’, with 
several changes of scenery cleverly arranged to slide in and 
out. He made five character dolls of thin wood to repre- 
sent two scenes from the opera, “Robin Hood’. These dolls 
he named Maid Marian, the jolly Fat Friar, Will Scarlet, 
Robin Hood and the Sheriff of Nottingham. Not only as 
designer and maker of this toy was he successful, but he 
surprised some friends with an entertainment in which he 
used his toy theater lighted from above with electric lights, 
and he acted as stage manager, scene painter, scene shifter 
and took all the acting parts, never missing a line, and 
accompanied his musical solos with a French harp. His toy 
could have been sold many times over so adept was he in 
advertising his ware and so seriously humorous was he in 
his rendering of each character. 

A merry-go-round, gay with tiger, elephant, giraffe and 
children on the backs of each, all sporting under a toy red 
umbrella, was a well constructed piece of design. Last, but 
not least, a good design motif, well worked out, was the 
house that Jack built, and Jack, the Maiden all Forlorn, and 
the Priest, all carefully and colorfully designed in wood. 
The illustration does not give an idea of the beauty of color 
in the house of grey green and light yellow with bright 
flowers in boxes and a charming design for the garden. 
Then the little wooden figures four inches high show Jack 
.and the Maiden happy in having met the Priest, and much 
is suggested and left to the imagination of children in this 


toy, as it should be in all toys, as sometimes their interpreta- 


tion is so different from our own. 
Certain it is that in our country today we begin to reaiize 


that art and industry can co-operate without a loss to either. 


Fine things will grow from this belief which makes for a 
clear vision of things about us, a vision that brings beauty 
to common objects as well as to all our surroundings. 


Main Fertoan 


Jack. 
WOODEN DoLLS DESIGNED foe THE House Thar Jack Built. 
ms. 


Made from } in. wood 


: 

: 
TO Howse THAT JACK BUILT 
: 
| 
— -. as 3 | 
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BEGINNERS’ CORNER 


WALTER K. TITZE - - - ° - Assistant Editor 


— is coming into its own. We find shops full of lustre 
pottery and china. Why not keep up with the times. [| 
have had splendid luck with light yellow lustre for cups and 
saucers, with the lining of mother of pearl and with a black 
edge and handles. The black is the overglaze paint. One can 
introduce a band of the naturalistic with the background white, 
in the bands only, then apply light yellow lustre to the balance 
of cup and line with mother of pearl. 


I have used for a first coat of small bowls, light yellow 
lustre for the inside, and orange lustre thinned with lavender 
oil to equal parts for the outside, and the second fire, I cover 
the orange lustre with a thin coat of yellow pear! lustre. I pad 
all the lustres with the exception of the mother of pearl which 
I apply with my middle finger. One can create many pleasing 
effects by applying mother-of-pearl in this way. 

Turquoise blue for the first two firings, with a design in 
silver for the third, is very pleasing. Pigeon gray pear! lustre 
applied lightly in three fires, padded each time, becomes a most 
charming gray reflecting almost every color. This combination 
is good for bed chambers, where the coloring is light. 


Treatment for the creamer and sugar.—Cover the entire 
set with light yellow lustre thinned with lavender oil, pad, then 
fire. Be sure your china is clean before applying lustre, and 
allow no dust to settle on china after lustre has been applied. 


Second fire—all black in design is overglaze black paint. 
White in flower forms is Roman gold. A design of this sort 
must be worked up to be appreciated. If desired, the entire 
design may be carried out in gold on a yellow lustre background 
or in silver on a pigeon gray pear! background. 


LUNCHEON SET (page 
Lola A. St. John 

UTLINE in black on Ivory ground; leaves Florentine 

Green No. 1; larger flower forms Mulberry with touches 
of turquoise and green in centers; for small flower forms reverse, 
use turquoise blue enamel for petals and Mulberry for centers. 

Small plate shows a modified form of larger design in 
Amethyst, Jonquil Yellow and light or bright green enamels 
on gray ground. 
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TEA CADDY--LUELLA REEN DE LANO 


(See Ninth Article on Design, Heckman, June, 1921, Keramiuc Studio. ) 

All the middle value in this design is orange. The lightest 
value the leaves and narrow lines in background —are grayed 
cool green. The darkest touches are black and the three little 
light spots are white. To be done in soft enamels on Satsuma. 
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TEA CADDY DESIGN—NELLIE HAGAN 


(See Problem III, Heckman, Course of Design, Keramic Stuclio. ) 
Flowers and buds are Orange 3 or Scarlet put on very 
thin. Stems are Egyptian Turquoise and the leaves and small 
spots are black enamel. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


M. T'.—What causes Black paint to chip off? I had trouble with it this 
vear, but never before. 

It is almost impossible to state the exact cause of your Black chipping. 
If Black is applied too heavily, it will chip, also if fired too hard. Apply thin 
and two or more coats, where large surfaces are to be covered, will prove more 
If the Black you use, thus carefully applied, keeps chipping off, 
try other makes. 


satisfactory. 


T. Ek. T.—Where ean I get wood book ends to use as mounts? Is there 
any one who sells mounts for tiles to be used as teapot stands? 

We think that several of the dealers who advertise in Keramic Studio can 
furnish you with book ends and tea tile frames. 

B. F. W.—Do decorators find enamels satisfactory on hard white china? 
Could one make exquisite potteries such as illustrated in October issue without 
«a wheel? How could it be fired in a Revelation kiln?) Where could I find beads 
such as described in the article by I. D. Ekbergh in December 1917? 

If you are a careful worker you will have favorable results with enamels 
on hard china, but you must not raise them as you would soft glaze enamels, 
and you must avoid as much as possible repeated firings. 
that have been tested. There are several makes on the market of both soft 
and hard enamels. One can make pottery without a wheel, by hand building, 
but it is difficult to make proper shapes, especially light ones. The potteries 
shown in the October issue were hand built at the Summer School of Syracuse 
University. The winter school gives instruction no* only in hand building 
but also in casting, molding and throwing on the wheel. Tiles and flat pieces 
are not made with a wheel. A pottery Revelation kiln or any other make 
will be satisfactory, but the ordinary kiln for firing china is too light and 
will be easily damaged by a too hard pottery firmg 
carrving Japanese goods carry Satsuma beads. 

Kk. M. B.—Is Liquid Bright Copper different from the oridinary Copper 
lustre? Is it used in the same way and same firing? On hard or soft wares? 


Use only enamels 


The shops and stores 
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Are lustres injured if kept in a closet which might be nearly cold enough to 
freeze? And may they safely be thinned with the Essences variously adver- 
tised? Can vou tell me which of the Pinks is nearly an Old Rose tint? 

I have never heard of Liquid Bright Copper. You will play safe by mak- 
ing a trial firing of it. Copper lustre is used the same on all wares. Care must 
be taken in firing. French and German ware a hard fire, that is a rose firing, 
while Satsuma, Belleek and pottery a light firing. Lustres sometimes thicken 
with age and lose their color a little, so if you use but little 1 would advise 
you to purchase them in small bottles. I do not think the cold would affect 
them. lLustres may be thinned with lavender oil or reliable thinning essence 
which is manufactured by various firms. There are so many makes of pink 
on the market, that it is difficult to give the exact shade you want. If an old 
rose tint is desired you may use Blood Red with a little Rose. Test all these 
before applying to the desired china. 


COPPER LUSTRE PITCHER (page 164) 
Nellie Hagan 


HE pitcher was planned to be done in copper lustre on the 

natural color Belleek. One color (copper) is enough for 
this design but an added touch of orange in the flower forms 
could be added. This latter would require an extra fire and 
wash of yellow brown lustre to tone down the orange and to 
fix it so it would not rub off. The two borders at the bottom 
are from similar pitchers but space would not permit the 
publishing of the whole arrangement. 


TEA CADDY DESIGN—-NELLIE HAGAN 


(See Problem III, Heekman, Course of Design, Keramic Studio.) 


Flowers are Searlet with centers of Orange 3. Leaves and 
connecting lines and bands throughout the design are Deep 
Turquoise. Background of panels are Gold. On Satsuma 
with soft enamels. 
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TEA CADDY-—-M. CELETTE CARTER TEA CADDY-—-M. CELETTE CARTER 


7 To be done in blue green, blue and gold, in background. To be done in light blue and green, as in the original color 
lhe darkest touches are black. which is not shown here or in gold with little spots of intense 
red and black in the berry-like forms. 


PITCHER—LUELLA KEEN DE LANO 
See Prob. VIII, Heekman 


This could be done in a scheme of browns, with orange and 
scarlet added in the flowers, or, it could be done in blue, blue 
green and purples added in flower forms. In either case keep 
the scheme simple for the design, which is quite elaborate in 
itself, does not require more than two or three colors. 


PORCELAIN BOWL, “THE SERPENT”—ADELAIDE ALSOP ROBINEAU 


Peruvian Motif Inspiration 
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STUDENTS OF MARIE C. TODD 
SHORTRIDGE HIGH SCHOOL, 
INDIANAPOLIS 


dlave. of the. Lamp 


Motif from Arabian Nights—Carved wood 
trom block 7 in. high and 3 in. by 3 in. 
thick. Color scheme: blue, violet, 
green blue and light yellow. 
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The Balloon Man—Deal board toy. Actua! size {2 in. without the wheels 
and standard which completed it. The small photograph. 
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The Gypsy Woman—Made with block 7 in. 
high and 3 in. thick. Color scheme: 
Scarlet red, light yellow, grey blue, 
black. 
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Sailor Boy—Carved with knife from block 7 in. high 
and 3 in. by 3 in. thick. Color scheme: Dark 
blue, white and vermilion red. 


STUDENTS OF MARIE C. TODD 
SHORTRIDGE HIGH SCHOOL 
INDIANAPOLIS 


“The Porter’’ made from block of wood 7 in. 
high and 3 in. by 3 in. thick. | 
Made with knife The Porter—Front view 
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